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OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 
CHAP. XXIII. 


SULLIVAN’S ISLAND. 


Thus, thus the sunny day went by, 
And night came brooding o’er the seas; 
A thick cloud swathed the distant sky, 
And hollow murmurs filled the breeze. 
S.G, Goopricn. 

There are no two scenes more widely dif- 
ferent than a pine-land settlement and Sulli- 
van’s Island. The hum of business or pleas- 
ure now sounds at the Cove, but the more 
remote part of itis lonely in the extreme. A 
plantation is solitary; shut out from the noise 
of the world, surrounded by a yast amphithe- 
atre of trees, its occupants sce little but the 
wide fields around, the graduated foliage in 
the distance, and the over-arching sky; but 
then the large negro family is there, claiming 
and giving, in a thousand ways, human re- 
cognition. A pine-land village is secluded; 
files of trees shut out there even the sky; 
the world is heard not there; the resident mn- 
ses to a monotonous routine, and sleeps buf 
to rise for the same quiet duties, or thrice told 





pleasuregg but still the habitations cluster in 

comparative nearness, the nighf*fire biazes | 
checrfully, and oh, how faithfully does kind | 
neighborhood come forth in sickness, and tell | 
the sufferer he is not in solitude. But there | 
ig little to soften the loneliness of the more | 
remote residences on Moultrieville. Our) 
dwelling stood alone on a sandy eminence, | 
with the broad beach in the front distance, 
and wild-myrtles scantily rising as a dwarf 
shrubbery behind. Nothing was to be heard 
but the dreamy dashing of the waves, or the 
curlew’s cry; nothing seen but what the ocean 
offered,—the porpoise raising its umwieldy 
form in the waters, the passing sail,-whose 
distance rather adds tothe feeling of separa- 
tion from human ties, andthe sea-bird wing- 
ing its unwearied flight. 

Yet in this solitude, I breathed a free spir- 
itual, as weil as physical atmosphere, I com- 
muned with the winds, and the waves, and th 
stars, afid they gave back answers to my | 
heart, thrilling, yet sobermg. It was a joy 
to stand on the beach, and see the setting sun 
with its glow of glory hghting up sky and | 
sea, to note the stars as day declined mar- 
shalled in their shining courses, at first singly, 
then in countless numbers; to watch the light- 
house beacon, man’s faint competitor with 
those higher watches, to see the young moon 
rising with faint crescent beautiful as grow- 
ing youth, to watch its progress night by 
night, until it burst in silvery radiance, ma- 
king the dark waves glorious. And it was a 








'delicht, she permitted the ca 


‘Hyam’s stories, to stroll about the Island, as 





bright abstractions, and throw from me all 
that was earthly, and feel that my higher pow- 
ers would thus brightly light up, when the 
mortal part should moulderin the grave; to 
clasp my hands in unuttered prayér, to weep 
tears of sacred happiness. This was the 
privilege of my new solitude, and my soul 
grew in the process;—it was part of the 
heavenly training by which, I trust, God is 
leading me to a more spiritnal existence. 
This is not romance; it is “se feeling of 
youth, and deserves not so harsh a name; it 
will be understood by minds fet yet fettered 
by the world. 

There were other pleasures #t the Island 
not so elevating, but more socia!, and almost 
defying solitude. I loved to see my brothers 
and the young negroes revelling in the waves, 
while Rover, intoxicated with delight, nuw 
dashing into the water, now shaking his 
dripping sides, seemed to feel himself the 
monarch of the scene, while Tittle Patscy, 
led by her maumer, dipped her dimpled feet 
into the shallow wave, then clinging to her 
nurse’s apron, uttered a cry, half far, halfjoy, 
then grew more bold, until with 2 shuddering 
: I 2. weves to) 
dash her limbs, gleaming through the element | 
like a rose-tinged shell. 

Then what joyous shouts went up from the 
beach from the boy’s games, the skipping 
rope, the bounding ball, the kite, while [ 
searched for shells, or wrote in idle musings 
names on the level sands, or rode on horse- 
back on the sea-washed plain, where the! 
fresh breeze in my face inspired health and | 
spirits. 

But life’s pictures must not be all sunny; 
clouds will gather, storms must rise, and 
whirlwinds sweep over our path. 

There came occasionally from town, to visit 
us,an old military friend of my grand-father’s. 
It was a great pleasure to us to hear Captain 





he painted out seenes of historical interest; 
and it was a touching sight, to see an old 
man, on that spot sacred to so many patriot- 
ic associations,leeding the boys’ young m.rtds | 





from their sports to their country’s stery. 

One afternoon, we strolled to the Cove to} 
Witness the arrival of the packet-boats, bring- | 
ing trom the city their customary motley group. 
There were reclining invalids, with their eyes 
shooting a sudden brilliancy, as the sea-breeze 
swept over their languid brows; sickly in- 
fants, seizing the first relished morsel; the 
happy and healthy, who wou!d add another 
tinge to ablooming cheek. There was the me- 
chanic, generously reercating his industrious 








family, the professional man escaping from the 


breeze, untainted by human breathing, and 
gaze on the clear heavens and unfettered sea. 
[ will not enter on this innocent catalogue 
those whose motives are gross and impure; 
the sensualist, and the gambler, who dare to 
sojourn where God’s mercies rush by in puri- 
fying love, and whose stagnant souls are un- 
touched with sensibility by the wave or the 
breeze. ; 

The younger passengers, scattered in va- 
rious parties, shouted in the fulness of excite- 
ment as they gained the front beach; shoes 
and stockings were doffed, pantaloons rolled 
up, and followed by their coloured attendants 
they sang and danced in the coming and re- 
treating waves. 

How happy were they ail;—true there 
were no hills rising in magnificence te meet 
the sky, no sloping fields winding gracefully 
to the shore, no rocks statiflhed like guar- 
dians round the coast, but there was enough 
that was beautiful and glorious for the old, 
exciting and cheering to the young. Go, 
then, generous boys and gentle girls in your 
innocent joy to our Island;—gather rough 
shells and throw them in the .dark waters, 
greet your conscious dog as he comes drip- 
ping with some prize from the surge, write 
sweet names on the beach, run and shout in 
careless laughter against the breeze, or muse 
on those thoughts, which come even to child- 
hood from the bounding sea. 

Captain Hyam was one of the passengers, 
and the boys seized him for a shooting ram- 
ble to the eurlew-ground, while I wondered 
how they could have the heart to disturb the 
flight of the birds in their aerial processions, 
now mingling as if for consultation, now ex- 
tending ina pencilled line, lengthening, un- 
tillostin the viewless air. J remonstrated 
against destroying them, and won my c.1use, 
by attaching to the Captain’s watch a ribbon, 


jon which | had wrought, in gold Jetters, 28th 


June, 1776. 

Qur good old friend consented to remain 
with us, and we lingered on the beach, so 
delicious in its coolness after a sultry day. 
Nature was as bright as our feelings. A few 
large, pillowy clouds rested beneath the hea- 
vens, softening, but not obscuring the decli- 
ning autumnal sun; the city with its spires 
rose in the distance, the light-house, beauti- 
ful ernblem of hope and safety, towered on 
one side, and on the other, the main with its 
level verdure, seemed like a fringe of green 
on the azure horizon. Pleasure boats were 
darting from the Cove, the rocking skiff of 
the fisherman lay easily on the waves, and 
and the majestic merchantman passed thro’ 
the channel with its freighted stores. 
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Some there were, who on that day had 
looked with prescient fear on the clouds and 
fancied evil, and the accustomed ear detected 
the roar of a distant swell upon the ocean. 

The clouds rapidly deepened at twilight, 
and the wind rose, but we closed the shutters 
and gathered round our evening lamp, with- 
outalarm. As we sat chatting at the table, 
a sudden gust shook our dwelling, and a driz- 
zling rain began to fall; it increased; in an 
hour it poured in torrents, andthe building 
rocked like an infant’s cradle. A sudden 
silence prevailed among our circle, and we 
spoke low or uttered strong ejaculations. I 
was fearfully alarmed, and as each gust came 
with its roaring accompaniment of angry 
waves, I could scarcély restrain my cry. I 
felt the blood rush to my heart, my eyes seem- 
ed starting from their sockets, and [ covered 
them with my hands to shut out if I could the 
threat of nature. 

Suddenly the recollection of Charles Dun- 
can’s teachings of God in his providence 
came tomy mind. {remembered how he had 
once gently drawn my hands from my eyes, 
and told me that heaven’s best messages were 
sometimes heralded by storms. I remem- 
bered this, and the spirit’s prayer was awak- 
ened, and a trust in God followed like a brood- 
ing wing, spreading itself over my fluttering 
heart, and though [ trembled, I was calm. 

A knocking at the door was heard in a 
pause of the wind, and two individuals hurried 
in drenched with rain. 

How fortunate, exclaimed one, advancing, 
and panting with his efforts, to find you. My 
friend and I were seeking his house in vain, 
and your piazza-light guided us here, 

It was Marion, and for a while I forgot the 
storm. But it approached, and rose and rose 
like some living monster preparing itself for 
a death-struggle, until the waves lifted the 
piazza. It was no longer safe, and we looked 
abroad in desperation, while our voices could 
scarcely be heard amid the roar of the ele- 
ments. Moving masses of ruins were seen 
floating on the white foam; beyond, all was in- 
tense darkness. Collecting the servants, we 
resolved to leave the house by the back en- 
trance, as yet not reached by the tide, and 
attempt to gain the fort. Our dear little 
Patsey still sleeping in her nurse’s arms, a 
strong and active woman, was in the centre 
of the group. The darkness seemed super- 
natural, and we soon approached a gully, 
where the tide was rushing on to intercept 
our way. For ashort timea shout, a word of 
encouragement, a faint jest had been heard, 
but this was now hushed; there was an awful 
pause too in the elements, it seemed that na- 
ture was preparing a nervous heave, and 
clinging to each other, we thought to die to- 
gether. It came—the gale rushed with ten 
thousand voices, thundering on, roaring and 
raging over bursting waves; we clung to each 
other still more firmly, but we were parted 
us easily as gossamer tufts in the south 
wind of summer. One arm I still felt grasp- 
ing mine with a nervous force, one voice was 








left to me, and it said, we must think of 
death—it is at hand, prayer is not new to us, 
my dear Miss Wilton, God will hear us now. 

We groped in the darkness, but rather 
sought to return than advance, for we could 
see by the moving foam, that water was be- 
fore us. Wereached a building, and ascen- 
ded the steps; it was my own home, and no 
longer in danger, forthe wind had changed, 
and to the waves had been said, Thus far 
shall ye go and nofarther. ButI felt be- 
reaved and desolate; there stood the remnant 
of our evening meal, and the candles lit in so 
much mirth, glimmered dimly in the wind 
that still rushed through the crevices. I wept, 
I prayed, and the night passed by, oh how 
slowly! 

The morning rose, and the sun shone down 
on that scene of desolation. One servant 
never was found, but the other members of 
the family had been variously preserved. 
Some fishermen at the early dawn, in ascer- 
taining the fate of their craft, perceived one 
of their boats high on the sand capsized, and 
resting on some timbers. They raised it, 
and there Jay Patsey, our little cherub, wrapt 
in her nurse’s apron,and sleeping in her 
arms. 

But our venerable friend was gone. Amid 
the sad revelations of that day, his form was 
recognized, but his sleep was the sleep of 
death. Grasping his hickory cane, his grey 
hairs wet with surf, lay the veteran on the 
beach. We looked at him with tearful eyes, 
and as the soldiers of the fort raised him in 
their arms, the sun shone on his watch-chain, 
and the date of 1776 renewed our tears. 

A mournful and respectful train wound its 
way with military honors, by the curlew 
ground, to the myrtles; the muffled drum 
mingling with air and sea, and the minute 
guns with sad precision, told the tread of 
death. 

Fit was the burial. Let the worldling be 
laid amid the city’s hum, let the babe and the 
maiden rest beneath the green turf, and flow- 
ers blossom over their grave, but the heroes of 
the South—where can they find a better mon- 
ument than those hallowed sands, or a holier 
dirge than that which sweeps over the spot 
sacred to our early fame ? 

(To be continued.) 


[Some principal incidents in the + amy! sketch 
were published three years since in the Rose Bud, and 
may have been read by not more than one quarter of 
the existing subscribers tothe Rose. Their appro- 
priateness to the present series suggested their being 
interwoven here.] 








MAY DAY AT COLUMBIA AND AUGUSTA. 


This happy anniversary was celebrated with 
every demonstration of juvenile glee, innocent 
rapture, and flowery loveliness, in the two beau- 
tiful sister-cities of Columbia and Augusta. We 
have been favored with a particular account of 
the festivity at the former place, by the same ten- 
der and feminine hand, which has already, for 
two or three years in-succession, furnished simi- 
lar descriptions for the Rose-Bud. The advan- 
ced character of our publication, in respect to 
age, must necessarily preclude a large portion of 








the description so kindly sent. As, however, we 
happen to have on hand the May-Day song at 
Augusta, we cannot refrain from presenting it 
together with an extract from the Columbia ae- 
count, having no doubt thatall the readers of the 
Rose still preserve sufficient sympathy for the 
joyousness of youth, to contemplate with inter- 
est this pair of happy portraits. May the rivalry 
between our two upland cities never be less beau- 
tiful. 


MAY DAY SONG AT AUGUSTA. 


Oh tell me, dear girls, of all months in the year, 
What month is the sweetest, the dearest, the best, 
When the fields in the beauty of verdure appear, 
And the chill breeze of winter has sunk to its rest? 
W hen the flowers bloom out over valley and hill, 
When the air breathes of fragrance, the heart glows 
with love, 
When the birds every grove with their melody fill, 
And brightly the heavens are smiling above? 
Tis the merry month of May! 
"Tis the merry month of May, 
The season of song and of innocent mirth. 
Away to the field and the forest, away; 
Gather flowers to wreathe in your tresses so-gay, 
And far be all care from your hearts to-day, 
And rejoice in the beautiful earth! 


And say, ycung companions, what season of life 
Is like the bright month that we now are enjoying? 
What season, with blossoms and promises rife, 
And freest from care, and from all that’s annoying? 
It is ours, dearest friends, for the old people say 
That though years as they pass may successively 
yield 
Their fruits and their harvests, youth only like May 
Can call forth the flowers that brighten the field. 
Youth is the month of May! 
Youth is the month of May, 
The season of song and of innocent mirth! 
Then with youth and with health while our bo- 
soms are gay, 
Oh let us the tribute of gratitude pay 
To Him who has made us so happy to-day, 
And rejoice in His beautiful earth! B. 


— 


DIALOGUE OF FLOWERS, AT COLU¥ .. 
After the coronation, enter two young girls 
personating the White and Red Roses. 


WHITE ROSE, 

As Parian marble, Alpine snows, 

So is my lovely, pure white rose, 

More spotless sure, without compare, 

My flower is fairest of the fair, 

*T will surely fitting emblem prove 

Of the heart’s pure and spotless love. 
RED ROSE. 

*Tis love’s own blushing hue that throws 

Its lustre o’er my sweet red rose, 

The glowing tint of evening sky 

Can scarcely with its radiance vie, 

*T will surely fitting emblem prove 

Of the heart’s pure and ardent love. 

BOTH. 

Thus join’d together, let them, even 

Unto our most beloved be given, 

To her our hearts united own’ 

Our May Queen on her flow’ry throne. 

Queen of our hearts, we thus would prove 

To thee our pure and ardent love. 


After these, a young lady bearing a modest 
Moss Rose, who thus speaks its praise: 
THE MOSS ROSE, 
The Rose, the lovely Queen of flowers, 
The day of her election 
By all her sisters was adjudg’d 
The pattern of perfection. 
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So pure her white, so rich her red, 
So fragrant, fair, and glowing, 

She well deserves, each flow’ret said, 
The palm we are bestowing. 


Her beauty is beyond compare, 

Sure, not a charm is wanting, 

‘Lhere’s nothing she could add or wear 
Could make her more enchanting. 


Just then, with timid voice and air, 
Up spake a little Violet, 

“I'd say, if one like me might dare 
Say aught about the toilet— 


There something is, would give a grace, 
To e’en our Queen of beauty; 

To name it, if not out of place, 

I feelto be my duty.”’ 


Speak, cried the Flow'rs. Speak, said the Queen! 
The modest violet trembled, 

Thus to be heard, and to be seen, 

By all the flowers assembled. 


But ventur’d she, “our Queen is fair 
And yet she might be fairer, 

Her loveliness is very rare, 

And yet it might be rarer. 


There is a light and lovely garb 
Not worn to be paraded, 
Nor all of beauty’s power is shown 
Until in this tis shaded, 

7 


"Tis modesty, sweet modesty! 
The Flowers all heard delighted— 
Then weaved a flowery drapery 
Which on their Queen alighted. 


For now, the soft and simple Moss 
Like mantle light and flowing, 

In modesty was thrown across 
The Rose, young, fresh, and glowing. 








SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


IMPRESSIVE EXTRACTS 
FROM 
Dr. Whitridge’s Oration at the last Anniversary 
af the New-England Society, a work noticed 
with much felicity in the Southern Literary 
Journal for May. 
THE LANDING OF THE FATHERS. 

The Aborigines had disappeared—the 
country in the immediate vicinity having 
been a short time previous depopulated by 
the ravages of the small pox; a circum- 
stance which seemed to promise peace and 
safety to the scttlers. ‘This spot which 
appeared to them on many accounts to pre- 
sent superior advantages to any other upon 
the Bay of Cape Cod, they selected for 
their permanent location—and as soon as 
circumstances would permit, proceeded to 
disembark. From their shallop they land- 
ed men, women and children upon a rock— 
aye—upon that rock which is hallowed by 
far more than classic or poetic reminis- 
cences—upon the rock which has been 
the foundation not of New-England alone, 
but of the greatest Republic of which the 
world could ever boust. 

Upon the high ground, at a convenient 
distance from the shore, they proceeded to 
build their town, and the place they called 
New-Piymouth, in grateful recollection of 
the Christian friends whom they left in their 
native country, and of the town whence 
they last took their departure. Here these 





sons of misfortune commenced their ardu- 





ous work, amidst almost unprecedented 
discouragements, difficulties, and dangers. 
The season was not only unpropitious, but 
was unusually severe. The howling blast 
of winter in that frozen region, in their un- 
protected and houseless condition, was of 
itself enough to appal the stoutest heart. 
But in every step, we find they were 
guided by Christian faith, animated by 
Christian zeal, and supported by a pure 
and holy hope! ‘To the awful cold of that 
winter were superadded famine, disease and 
death; so that by the end of the following 
March, the grave had closed over forty-four 
of their number, including twenty-one of 
those who had subscribed the civil com- 
pact. Before the end of April, Governor 
Carver also closed his earthly career, and 
Mr. William Bradford was elected in his 
stead. Amidst all these discouragements, 
the survivors did not shrink from their pur- 
pose. Allured by no dreams of wealth nor 
mines of gold, but simply by the hope of the 
privilege of worshipping God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, they 
remained steadfast andimmoveable. The 
May-flower had not yet departed—and al- 
though they left home, friends, country, and 
every thing near and dear tothem on earth, 
they refused to return. They tired, they 
fainted not. When suffering from want, 
weakened by disease, and assailed by say- 
ages on every side, their souls were stirred 
within them, and their spirits re-animated 
with fresh vigor—they went forth with the 
Bible in one hand and the sword in the 
other, manfully encountering every danger 
and difficulty. Although bold and chival- 
rous, they did not depend for succor upon 
their own unassisted physical strength—but 
placing their trust in Heaven! they relied 
for ass.stance upon the strength of that 
Almighty arm which is never stretched 
out in vain—upon that power which never 
faileth—the Omnipotence of Jehovah! 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The fire of the Revolution was first struck 
in the independent little State of Rhode- 
Island, by an attack upon the British Sloop 
of War, Gaspee.’ This was the result of 
those principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty and free toleration, originally planted 
there, under the patriarchal influence of 
that father in God, Roger Wittiams. It 
was this overt act which commenced the 
War of the Revolution—which was fol- 
lowed shortly after by the battles of Lex- 
ington and Bunker-Hill in Massachusetts. 
It was in New-England that the flame of 
liberty which enlightened the continent, 
was first kindled; it was principally by 
Yankee blood and treasure that the war 
of the Revolution was sustained; it was 
chiefly by the valor of Yankee officers and 
Yankee troops that victories were won; 
and it was to them as well as to the early 
exertions of the New-England Corps Di- 
plomatique, that the other colonies were in 


and independence. But it was by the good 
faith, the generous sympathy, the united ef- 
forts of all, that the grand climax of the 
Revolution was effected. It was by their 
united efforts that a victory was achieved; 
not of arms merely, but of moral principle. 
A victory more glorious in its results, than 
the physical conquest of worlds. A victo- 
ry by which light sprang out of darkness 
—truth from error and falsehood—rational 
religion from bigotry and superstition— 
purity from corruption—freedom from bon- 
dage. The human mind thus disenthrall- 
ed from the shackles of ages, and eman- 
cipated from the chains of slavery by the 
war of the Revolution, the United States 
have set an example tothe world, and her 
moral grandeur and sublimity now shine 
conspicuously from the tower of Ameri- 
can liberty, a resplendent and guiding light 
to the nations of the earth. 


SOLEMN ADMONITIONS. 


Living as we do under the purest and 
freest government upon earth, let us right- 
ly estimate the value and importance of 
civil and religious liberty—let us rationally 
consider and duly regard the sacred privi- 
leges of our birth-right, ever remembering 
the toils, the hardships, and the sufferings 
which these have cost, and the blood which 
our forefathers shed for us. And whilst we 
honor their memory, and cherish a grate. 
ful recollection of their trials and sacrifi. 
ces—let us learn to appreciate as well as 
to enjoy, the inestimable blessings which 
they have transmitted to us—let us prize 
them above all earthly objects—let us 
steadfastly adhere to them, and ever main- 
tain, support and preserve them at what- 
ever peril, and part with them only with 
our lives. “Letus value them as we do the 
immortal soul—for it.may be that the sal- 
vation of our souls is staked upon their 
existence—and that the salvation of the 
souls of our children, and of our children’s 
children depends upon their perpetuity. 

Man in his strength may laugh at ca- 
lamity, but the hour of tribulation will 
come! Letus then, my friends, remem- 
ber that time is busily at work, and con- 
stantly making inroads upon us—and that 
our friends are continually falling around 
us, the victims of some of the ills, which 
flesh is heirto! Perhaps before the sun 
in his annual course, shall have completed 
another circuit in the zodiac, disease may 
prey upon our vitals, and death, the fell 
destroyer, may gather some of us to our 
fathers. Let us then in the contemplation 
of the exalted character of the Puritans 
of New-England and their descendants, 
our immediate forefathers, aspire to the 
same moral clevation. And i: our aspira- 
tions for such honor and felicity—let us 
imitate their virtues, and copy their bright 
example—Then may we hope to attain the 
same GLorious ImmMorTaLity! and to unite 
with them in the rewards of just men made 














a great measure indebted for their liberty 


perfect in Heaven! 
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NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
BY A LADY-TOURIST. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 

Norroxk, Apri 24, 1836. 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. 

The sea, however, was not unto me “like a 


horse that knows its rider,’’ but rather like an 
old mule that kicked and jerked backward. 
Yet let me not say a word against the South- 
Carolina, that bore me from Charleston. She 
is a “brave ship” and Jong may she stem the 
waves in security, transporting happy hearts 
in her ocean cradle, an emblem of the State 
whose name she bears. Let me not recal 
mere physical suffering, nor the wry looks of 
ladies with soiled night-caps, and the more 
forlorn aspect of sea-sick men with long 
beards; it is enough that it was a bright April 
day, when we neared the Chesapeake. How 
curious are the associations connected with 
a name! I had been amused in early life with 
the term Rip Raps,—and all the books and 
newspapers in the world could not divest me 
of the association of belaboured knuckles, 
until I saw this odd looking fortification, and 
felt that 1 was gazing at a favorite retreat of 
the first officer in our country—And Point 
Comfort too, old Point Comfort; it is a very 
great piece of simplicity to acknowledge, but 
] was quite startled with the uncomfortable 
looking guns. Spring was slowly advancing, 
and it was pleasant to see stripes of green 
struggling through the discoloured grass on 
the banks, like a smile on a harsh counte- 
nance. 

The Marine Hospital! is a noble edifice ex- 
ternally, and I learned that it is equally well 
arranged in its various departments; but two 
officers told me that nothing would induce 
them to avail themselves of its advantages. 
How extensively this feeling prevails with re- 
gard to such establishments! I learned, for 
the first time, that there is a tax of two dol- 
lars levied on every individual who arrives in 
this country, whether native or foreigner, for 
the maintenance of the United States Navy 
Hospitals. 

Norfolk appeared to me to have been un- 
derrated in its appearance;—however it may 
be, [ enjoyed the good fare at a well attended 
Hotel, walked in business-streets that looked 
busy, and in retired streets where the hand of 
taste had not been idle. A beautiful flower 
now pressed in my Bible on Sunday, was 
gathered for me by a fair hand in a choice 
green house, and I found a noble temple in 
which to offer up my grateful thanks to God 
for guiding me thus far. I must stop to give 
merited praise to the crowded congregation 
in Bishop Mead’s church, for the oneness wit 
which they joined in the forms of the Litur- 
gy. They knelt together, rose together, and 
their voices ascended in religious harmony 
from the pews with the fine choir above. No 
individual looked as ifthe service was for 
others and not for him. 

A polite acquaintance conducted us on 
Saturday afternoon to the Navy Yard and 








Dry Dock at Gosport. After crossing the for 


ry we entered Portsmouth, and a little cluster 
of houses on the right called Charleston, stir- 
red upassociations that might well claim a ri- 
valry, insignificant as was the spot, with the 
noble work of art we were to contemplate. 
Wasuineton, D. C. Apait 26. 

I enjoyed beyond description our excursion 
up the Potomac inthe fine steam-boat Co- 
lumbia. A fresh pure breeze threw new life 
into my frame, friends as agreeable as kind 
beguiled the way, and the sun bright and 
clear shone above without exhausting me. 
The Captain of the Columbia has been sail- 
ing up and down the river forty years. When 
asked if his sleepless nights did not injure 
his health, his reply was, that he became sick 
if he did not keep awake four nights in the 
week, and was actually made so once by 
sleeping every night for a fortnight. 

The shad and herring fisheries give an an- 
imated effect at this season of the year to the 
Potomac. Yon see the nets thrown out all 
along tormany miles. The fishermen’s huts 
with their curling smoke scattered along the 
shore, and their skiffs, apparently reposing on 
the waters, give a picturesque effect to the 
scene. Our captain informed us, that some 
of the nets are three miles long; in this case 
the fishermen have to take advantage of the 
tide toaid them in drawing them in. The 
season of fishing lasts but six wecks. 

And now Mount Vernon appeared. I had 
had dreams, or thoughts like dreams, of this 
scene from childhood. My earliest idea was, 
of a high mountain set apart, where I fancied 
Washington to have stood, taller and larger 
than other men, dictating to the country. 
Older fancies came, and I have thrown the 
light of imagination round the spot, while his 
figure in the front ground grew bright in the 
contemplation. The place was actually pe- 
fore me now, and my heart thrilled with the 
consciousness that he had stood there, that 
there his dust.reposed—that there were nur- 
tured those thoughts which made me politi- 
cally what lam. Iam not given to tears, 
but they started to my eyes. 1] put the world 
behind meas a vain thing, and was alone 
with Washington. 

We reached the city. 1 would rather for 
my own taste have seen the capitol divested 
of the dome, but it is an imposing building. 

And now it is midnight, and I am here. It 
is only five days since we bade farewell to 
Charleston. A serenade of French horns is 
sounding before our residence. I know not 
how many fair hands are drawing aside their 
curtains, for one is as much a stranger to one’s 
next neighbor in these large establishments 
as in a crowded city. 

I should have said that we passed the eve- 
ning atthe rooms of one uf the members of 
the House. It was really amusing to hear the 
announcement of names from all quarters of 
the Union. If any thing can remove prejudi- 
ces. it is coming here, and seeing this varie- 
ty. But prejudice is a tough old knot, and 
will not be removed half the time without 








killing root and branch too. Here are per- 
sons, whom I have not seen for years, with 
the same little tricks, graceful or otherwise, 
of manner: one plays with his fingers, anoth- 
er rubs his thigh, another feels his chin just 
as he did twenty years ago, and he keeps his 
likes and dislikes in the same proportion; he 
is the same man too, perhaps, for good and for 
evil. 

Thanks indeed for my good fortune. Mr. 
Clay speaks to-morrow on the Land Bill. I 
can scarcely think of sleep when this pros- 
pect is before me—such a realization of my 
wishes—indved thus has it been with me since 
my last final struggle to quit for a while my 
quiet home. Blue skies have looked down, 
kind hands have been extended, kind hearts 
opened, and now in the field of mind, I am 
likely to reap a rich harvest. 

APRIL 27. 

One feels on leaving the South, passing ra- 
pidly on, and entering Washington while 
Congress is in session, as if inbaling gas. Any 
one of the attractions here, would be great 
singly, but when one combines the imposing 
view ofthe public buildings, refined and va. 
rious society, where the play of social feel- 
ings softens the glow of powerful intellect, 
and the debates, where mind follows mind like 
wave upon wave, now showing the light foam 
of dancing billows, now rushing and spark- 
ling like a gathered sea and swallowing up the 
less powerful waters;—-all these things com- 
ing suddenly on a retired individual, are for a 
few days bewildering. 

The galleries were crowded to hear Mr. 
Clay’s speech—(many suppose his last.) The 
Land Bill is a hacknied theme, and Mr. 
Clay was oppressed by indisposition, but still 
I saw the power beneath, with which he has 
wielded and will uncer other circumstances 
still wield the lever of human sympathies. 
He spoke three hours. There is something 
as sublime as melancholy to me, in the de- 
cline of a Statesman. The thought, that a 
mind which has ruled so many minds should - 
lie by likea severed branch, would be only 
melancholy, if the doctrine of immortality did 
not comein and tell of its probable trium- 
phant change hereafter, when the knee shall 
not tremble, nor the hand be raised to the 
moist and dizzy brow, nor the voice grow 
tremulous with age or care. The mind of this 
great man did not seem to me to be faded. 
There is the shadow ofan eclipse rather over 
his heart than his intellect, which wil!, must 
burst forth again and again. 

A visit to Washington is certainly imper- 
fect without an introduction to the Presi- 
dent. Nothing can be more striking than 
the gentleness and courtesy of his manner to 
ladies and youth, contrasted with his ener- 
getic will. He pronounced, at our visit, a ten- 
der and beautiful eulogium on his late pastor 
in this city, as being “one of those guod 
trees, which were known by their fruits.” 

The Congressional burying ground is an 
interesting place, though not so picturesque 
as such a spot should be. The monument to 
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Gerry, former Vice President, is rich and impo- 
sing; but there isa setness about the long line of 
tombs of the Senators and Representatives ra- 
ther chilling to the eye which associates poetry 
with the grave. It has been mentioned to me as 
a favorite idea with some of the members of 
Congress, to make Mount Vernon the Congres. 
sional burying-ground; to erect the great Wash- 
ington Monument there, and remove those which 





have been raised on the present site. This would 
indeed be worthy of ihe noble plans ‘which have | 
already »een accomplished in the capitol and its | 
grounds. Whether, however, there is not some- 
thing more touching in the lonely burial-place of 
our country’s idol, whether its waving trees and 
natural flowers are not better suited to those deep 
musings which absorb him who comes to pay his 
tribute at that shrine, it is difficult to say. 

Many laborers are at work on the Congres. 
sional burial-ground in this city—but every thing 
looks stiff, as if the unconscious occupants there 
were really placed for show. 

Tomb nods to tomb, each marble has its brother, 

And every monument reflects the other. 

I was surprised to find myself as much inter- 
ested in the House as in the Senate. The play 
of features is more diversified, the range of pas- 
sion. wider. In the midst of some eloquent and 
powerful passages of Col. Bell, of ‘Tennessee, 
I saw a lad enter, and present a bunch of hya- 
cinths to an old gentleman, a member. If his 
thoughts did not wander to some far off spot, 
where flowers were tended by young and loving 
hands, I know not the language of eyes; but 
while I was romancing, another lad entered, and 
poured biscuit enough for a family-supply into 
the table-drawer of another member, and my 
speculations were changed. I am never weary 
of looking at the capitol, in all its various exter- 
nal and internal arrangements. I give myself 
eye, ear, and soul even to the most inconsequen- 
tial debates, and when certain men do rise, I feel 
such a thrill rush through my heart, as makes 
me feel that enthusiasm belongs not to youth 
only. 

I have considered myself fortunate in hearing 
a debate mostly from Western men, in the Senate, 
on the subject of removing obstructions in the 
Mississippi; not that there was much eloquence— 
indeed the subject did not call for it—but that I 
witnessed developments of the State feeling, 
which seems .o be growing throughout our coun- 
try. Oh, that Western giant; how it is striding 
along—al! sinew, and nerve, and impulse, like 
its own rushing river bearing down obstacles, and 
treading with its great foot on things heretofore 
held immoveable. 

Washington is not as I expected, a good place 
for removing mere St.te feelings. My constitu- 
ents! the very phrase carries with it a host of 
local sympathies, perhaps prejudices. I see 
other great men beside C and P in the 
Senate, but how is it that when they rise I feel 
as‘if-the reputation of a father or brother was at 
stake? I meetin society, gentlemen of brilliant 
minds, and sound thought, and polished man- 
ners, but how is it that the Southern delegates 
seem to me clothed with double interest? The 
secret is all in State feeling. 

I am sorry for this, sorry for the clanship which 
prevails, for it seems to me that at Washington 
the Union only, and its great interests should fill 

















our thoughts, but thus it is; and I am carried 
away by the stream, and a word against Caroli- 
na is as a personal offence to me. 

Amid the clanship, however, there is a gene- 
ral and beautiful courtesy, which in private leads 
to the happiest results; a pleasant jest is the very 
hardest weapon used, and that sparingly. The 
extreme Northern and Southern members are 
on terms of the most agreeable intercourse. 

A singular, and to me affecting contrast to the 
seneral tone and conte:is of the public buildings 
here, is presented by the exhibition of the Indian 
portraits and customs, in the War Department, 
and the display of mechanical art in the patent 
office. It speaks a language of such power, 
that if one had time to think in Washington, it 
would afford musing jor the day; but one is hur- 
rid away—a debate is to be heard, where some 
speaker is to move or try to move the nation; or 
a party for Mount Vernon are going to steal 
from this busy scene, and grow pensive over the 
tomb of Washington, or Georgetown is to be vi- 
sited, with its institutions; the Jesuits’ college, cu- 
rious from its calm contrast to this hurrying spot, 
and the Nunnery where young voices are tuned 
to harmony in a quiet so deep, that even the rip- 
ple of the world’s waters is not heard; or mere 
fashion calls us with its imperative voice, to look 
at some new shrine; or etiquette, still more im- 
periously forces us from what we would, to what 
we must do. 


May 2. 

The May Day Ball—Nature will not be crush- 
edat Washington, or rather Carusi, in his bril- 
liant saloon, erected her banner last evening. 
But nature was crushed, poor thing, at Carusi’s, 
who with all hisart could not control the im- 
mense concourse, which pressed to see the 
Queen of May and her Floras, as they passed in 
procession up the hall. Many a mother’s heart 
leaped as the thought of her absent ones rushed 
upon her memory, while looking on those young 
flower-crowned brows. 

I was glad that I could not hear a word of the 
addresses, though I stood close to the Queen; 
I was glad that the fair crowner, when she un- 
pinned the wreath from the pretty blue cushion 
that was handed her by a little cupid-boy, clapped 
the pin in her mouth, though it had not the effect 
of Demosthenes’ pebbles; I was glad of all this, 
because it showed that though the society is very 
artificial here, necessarily, these young creatures 
were still natural beings. Had the pretty crown- 
er deliberately replaced her pins in the cushion, 
and spoken oratorically, I should not have loved 
her half so well. The May-day ball gives an 
interesting view of Washington. Every lady in 
the city is invited, and every gentleman may at- 
tend by purchasing a ticket for a small sum. 
What a mixture of emotions are swelling in such 
acrowd! I meta friend of my youth unexpect- 
edly. She kissed me with sudden impulse, and 
there was a struggle with her tears. An Indian 
passed us—not perhaps 

“A man witheut a tear,” 
for he was dressed in the costume of civilization, 
except a brilliant belt of bead-work, that told us 
what he had been, but 
“The stoic of the woods” 
had become a Washington beau. 

Almost the first small sleeves that have been 

seen in America for seven years, appeared at 


Carusi’s on the person of a Virginia lady, who 
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has been to France. Whata sensation! There 
was half a shudder among the company as they 
felt the immense sacks on their arms, contrasted 
with those new sleeves without one relieving 
plait, tight—tight as a suit of armour from the 
shouider to the elbow. A pair of black mits were 
onthe arm, which rendered the novelty more 
striking from the contrast in colour, the dress be- 
ing white. 

Both Houses have adjourned to day on account 
of the death of Gov. Manning, one of our Repre- 
This adjournment gives ove an op- 
portunity for long and delicious conversations 
with various visiters. How delightfully the great 
men he:e pour out their social and home feelings, 
if [may use the term. Being really at home them- 
selves, they give a peculiar charm to a stranger’s 
intercourse. I am alternately attracted by the 
deep running stream of political thought in one, 
the playful, fanciful sallies of another, and the 
calm, dignified, afiectionate manners of others 
from different quarters of our country. 

I attend the debates, I flatter myself, with right 
views; not with an eager curiosity to hear this or 


sentatives. 


that man, a desire perhaps subdued by private 
intercourse with them, which furnishes a richer 
knowledge of their characters and minds; not 
with a nervous anxiety about any particular 
question; but gazing on the great stream of 
things, I watch with almost equal interest the 
leaf that is floating down the tide, and the mighty 
bark laden with thoughtand power. The Houses 
are like avast map on} which, though there be 
small as well as large cities laid down, they are in- 
habited by human beings, who belong to the whole 
family of our country, and the spot which now 
seems insignificant, may be destined, in the many 
commercial and political changes to which we 
are incident to be “a great people.” Such 
may be the varied destinies of the minds and the 
topics brought together here. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Messrs. Harrers of New-York, keep 
every literary table in the country in full supply. 
A number of their recent publications, mingled 
with flowers, now lies in heaps on the turf of the 
Southern Rose. The works noticed in the fol- 
lowing short articles, may principally be found 
at the well furnished Repository of Mr. Beile, 
in King-street. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES. 
Nothing can be suggested to increase the long 
and extensive celebrity of this work. It still 
maintains a conspicuous place on the shelf of the 
In one respect, its value will 
be enhanced with its age, since it undoubtedly 


English classics. 


presents a faithful picture of old English country 
manners, prevailing in the time of Fielding, its 
celebrated author. 

Its numerous, exquisite and unrivalled imita- 
tions of the ancients will always furnish a rare 
treat for the lovers of classical literature. Of its 
moral tendencies, different opinions prevail.— 
That it exposes hypocrisy in glowing colours, 
cannot be doubted; and let hypocrites, as they 
read these caustic pages, be roused from their 
dangerous and unworthy position, to the suppres. 
sion of their selfish leanings, and to the sincere 
practice of solid virtue. ‘T’o the young, unform. 
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ed, and susceptible reader, a word of caution 
may be necessary, as he opens Tom Jones. Let 
not these pictures of profligacy and recklessness 
be contemplated with any other sentiment than 
immediate and hearty disapproval. Be like the 
Spartan youth, who hated drunkenness and vice 
the more, from witnessing its exhibition in the 
persons of its degraded victims. 

It is impossible to dismiss this article, without 
commending the very beautiful, and even splen- 
did style of mechanical execution in which it is 
gotten up. These volumes, with the stlll mor. 
elegant one of Mrs. Trollope, to be next noticed, 
reflect increasing credit on the munificent pub- 
lishers. ‘They are fitted to adorn the most lux- 
urious parlor-table. How different from the 
flimsy paper-board-covered publications of ten or 
twelve years ago, bound up more slenderly than 
Webster’s Spelling Book, and which you could 
not once read through in the most careful man- 
ner, without an unfortunate severance of one or 
both wings from the main body, and in that 
plight you were obliged to lend them to your 
friends, or pack them away in some obscure cor- 
ner of your library. 


PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

The very decided talent which Mrs. Trollope 
possesses for accurate observation and descrip- 
tive composition, formed a pledge for the excel- 
lence of this work. In order to do it full justice, 
We gave it into the hands of an accomplished 
native and long resident of Paris, for the benefit 
of his well founded criticisms. He has found it 
.of sufficient importance to be the basis of some 
extended observations on the general subject of 
the book. These he has kindly promised for 
some future number of the Rose, the readers of 
which will be much interested to see Madame 
Trollope in Paris, reviewed by a native Parisian. 
Meanwhile, in justice to the lady and the publish- 
ers, we subjoin the following vivacious remarks 
from the same gentleman, as an avant courier to 
what will hereafter appear:— 

“Such was the terror I always felt at the mere 
name of the great scourger of ‘Domestic Man- 
ners,” Mrs. F. Trollope, that I dreaded nothing 


more than the lady taking it into her head to visit” 


France and describe the manners of a nation so 
little understood now, domestically speaking, and 
so unmercifully slandered by the penny-catcher 
tourists. In my opinion France is a beautiful 
female; true, coquettish are her smiles,a little for- 
ward her manners, but virtuous is her deport- 
ment, she is so much the more criticised that she 
is more attractive and graceful. 

‘Lively, therefore, were my apprehensions, 
when I opened the formidable volume. But as I 
proceeded in the good lady’s relation of her wan- 
derings in Paris and Parisian society, she seem- 
ed to me so well pleased with us except when 
brought in contact with our republicans, that I 
dismissed my ill-founded fears, I gradually for- 
got that the book was written by a foreigner, and 
I perused it not only with pleasure but even in 
several instances with sympathy. I thought that 
it would prove itself a very entertaining and use- 
ful one: Ist, for those who have not visited 
France for a long while, as they would be pleas- 
ed at the happy changes of the society so well il- 
lustrated by the author. 2d, to those who not 
long since inhabited the country, it would recal 








the sweet fragrance of its public gardens. 34d, 
he who contemplates a voyage beyond the sea 
should take it as a kind of vade mecum. It will 
give me pleasure to make the work ere-long 
the theme of some extended remarks in the co- 
lumns of the Rose. 

“J, H. G. Enfant de Paris.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 
By Cazes Ticxnor, M. D. 


Next to moral feeling, what can be more delli- 
cious than the consciousness of possessing that 
fittest key to all human felicity, perfect health? 
It is indeed a treasure. The wealthy man is poor 
without it, and the humble way-farer, who car- 
ries it in his bosom, feels, that however rough his 
path, or full of reverses and changes, he is still 
rich in that one possession. The title of the 
above-mentioned volume shows its design. Itis 
lively and entertaining, full of wholesome advice, 
with here and there astrong dash of satire, and 
we cannot but think that the author has opened a 
clear road to the Hygeian fountain, and let who 
need, come and drink of its waters. 


THE SELF CONDEMNED. 
A NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF CALTHORPE AND THE 
LoLLARDs. 


It is the design of this novel to exhibit the frail 
foundation on which human happiness is placed. 
The reader will be forcibly struck with this in the 
character of Lady Roche, who, endowed with 
great beauty and many excellent qualities, had 
not sufficient fortitude to* withstand the many 
temptations to which she was exposed. A con- 
trast isshown in the character of Grace, who dis- 
played a happy stability of mind. The Nagle 
also demonstrates the evils resulting from the vi- 
olence of passion overcoming the dictates of con- 
science. Inshort, the whole work may be re- 
garded as an ‘illustrative commentary of those 
impressive words of scripture, ‘‘Lead us not into 
temptation.” 


LADY’S GIFT. 

A pleasant little book, and excellent in its ten- 
dency. Great purity of sentiment is inculcated 
throughout, and though rather barren in incident, 
it is replete with that fine flow of feminine 
thought and feeling, which to a simple and natu- 
ral mind, must be always sufficient praise. This 
work is to be obtained at Mr. Berrett’s, in Broad 
street. 








SiSLECUED.« 


(FROM QUIN’S VOYAGE DOWN THE DANUBE.) 
SCENE IN TURKEY. 

The road through the mountains would cer- 
tainly not have been deemed practicable for an 
English saddle-horse. it was simply marked 
over the natural rock by frequent use, no care 
whatever having been for one moment expended 
upon it, even for the purpose of removing the 
loose stones, or breaking down the more promin- 
ent masses. Sometimes we rode over a track 
polished like ice by the winter torrents, on which, 
when ascending, we were obliged diligently to 
take a zigzag course; when descending, to allow 
the animal now and then toslide at his own dis- 
cretion. On other occasions, the near foot might 
be seen on a pointed rock; while the off leg was 
about to pounce into a hole; the hinder hoofs 
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making the best of their way through boulder- 
stones, as if playing with them at marbles. 

It seemed to me, at first, an improper hazard 
of life to attempt to ride over such a road as this, 
where the horse and rider, even going at the 
most stealthy pace, were every moment in peril 
of being dashed to the ground. But the animals, 
though in England the whole five would not be 
deemed worth as many pounds, were so well ac- 
customed to the business which they had to per- 
form, that, be the disposition of the track what it 
might, they never by any chance made a false 
step. Their intelligence, prudence, courage, and 
extreme watchfulness for their own safety, as 
well as for that of the lives intrusted to their keep- 
ing, were wonderful. No human being could 
have executed their office with the uniform suc- 
cess which attended all their movements. So 
rapidly did they gain upon my confidence, that, 
on levels or even on declivities, I did not hesitate 
to follow my Tartar’s example, when, with a view 
to recover the time lost in ascending, or to escape 
quickly from a pass through a dense part of the 
woods, whence banditti sometimes fire upon the 
traveller, he absolutely galloped over these smooth 
or broken masses, both equally dangerous, as if 
he were flying for his life. 

Nothing in nature can be mores beautiful than 
the variety, especially towards the close of the 
autumn, of the hues that distinguish the shrubs 
and trees which compose the forests of Mount 
Hemus. On one side, as if for the purpose of or- 
nament, an eminence rising gradually from the 
torrent bed over which we rode, and extended 
towards the heavens, was clothed to its summit 
with the most magnificent shrubs, tinted with all 
shades of color, light gold, russet brown, silver 
ash, pale green, scarlet red, orange, and the in- 
comparable blue of the iris. Amidst these shrubs 
the convolvulus and other flowering creepers 
suspended their festoons of bells, rivalling ‘the 
delicate white of the lily, or the transparent pink 
of the wild rose. 

On the other side the thick forests, sometimes 
below us, sometimes threatening to march down 
upon us from their tremendous heights, rank 
long grass, ferns, and brambles, branches inter- 
lacing with each other, old trees fallen in all 
directions and scathed by the lightning, rendering 
them impenetrable, seemed, indeed, peculiarly 
fitted to be the hauntsof robbers. The assassin 
has only to place himself behind the trunk of a tree, 
wait until the wayfarer appears in view, then 
deliberately take his aim, and he can hardly fail 
to bring down his victim. Pursuit is altogether 
out of the question. Retaliation would be equal- 
ly impracticable, as the murderer could not be 
seen. The traveller who is best armed, as in 
this case my Tartar was, is usually selected for 
the first experiment. The discharge is the sig- 
nal to the whole band, who are stationed at their 
posts along the edge of the forest, to be ready to 
fire at the remaining fugitives; and then, when 
alldanger of acontest is over, the work of plun- 
der commences, 

My Tartar and postillion were in perfect fever 
during the whole time we were riding through 
these passes. We gallopped the whole way, 
whether up or down the declivities. Sometimes 
the road was occupied by caravans, and we were 
obliged to mount narrow and broken pathways, 
which we found or made upon its edge. But 
even over these tracks, wherefthere was scarce- 
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ly,room for the horse’s hoof, we flew with a speed 
which must have betrayed their terror. I do 
not affect to say that I was myself altogether free 
from alarm; but I confess that I thought a great 
deal less of perils from banditti than from the 
rocks over which I was obliged to pursue my com- 
panions. It was emphatically one of those in- 
stances of which I have occasionally seen other 
examples in the course of my life, where in or- 
der to escape visionary dangers, real dangers 
were incurred of a much more serious descrip- 
tion.—Vol. I. pp. 251, 256. 


CHRISTMAS AT ROME, 
iw 1834. 
(From the Same.) 

‘The Pope was borne to the great altar in his 
chair of state, attended by a host of cardinals and 
bishops, and the representatives and many mem- 
bers of allthe regular ordersofthe church. The 
variety, and elegance, and splendor of ecclesias- 
tical costumes thus brought together, produced 
a most imposing effect. The gorgeous vest- 
ments of his Holiness in jewelled tiara—the mi- 
tres andcrosiers, and mantle of the bishops, the 
red robes of the cardinals formed a remarkable 


contrast with the podr Carmelite’s white garb of 


flannel, and his rude¥ sandal. The Swiss papal 
guards in theirsantique dress, covered over on the 
breast and back by the steel cuirass, witha hat 
turned up on one side and decorated by a ruby 
drooping plume on the other, reminded one of the 
days ofthe crusades; while the newest fashions 
of Paris and London, crowding the tribunes in 
another quarter, gave a different charm to the 
scene, substituting (when the eye turned down- 
ward from the airy dome) real beauty for the vis- 
ions of tradition. 

‘Among the remarkable personages who were 
present at this great festival, I observed Don Mi- 
guel, the ex-usurper of the throne of Portugal. 
He was in a tribune on the left hand of the Papal 
throne, and appeared to attract general attention. 
He was dressed in blue uniform, decorated with 
some orders, obtained, I know not how, or where, 
or when, as there has been scarcely any period 
in that prince’s iife when he merited in my judg- 
ment, any such distinctions. He looked, how- 
ever, extremely well—indeed, I should have ad- 
ded, even a remarkably handsome man, had his 
character not been tainted by his proceedings in 
the Peninsula. His moral physiognomy detract- 
ed not a little from his external appearance, and 
his devotion was somewhat too sanctified to be 
sincere. —Pp. 275, 276. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 
in 1834, 
From the Same. 

‘Much as! had heardof the beauties of the 
Asiatic as well as of the European banks of the 
Bosphorus, I must say they very much exceeded 
any description I had ever read, or any panorama 
I had ever seen ofthem. The ever-changing 
eharacter of the hills, that rise on each side; the 
magic variations of color cast upon them by the 
travelling sun, and by their own shadows; the 
pendant groves and gardens, the castles and for- 
tifications of the middle ages; the old Moorish ar- 
chitecture ofthe houses and palaces, which ex- 
tend for five or six miles under the hills, beside 
the blue waters; the splendid new residences, 








built on either shore, by the present Sultan or his 


ministers, with their light Oriental fronts, their 
latticed windows, their bronze doors, and snow- 
white marble steps; the towering Turkish ships 
of war, anchored off the arsenal;the merchant 
brigs ofall nations, sailing up or down the waves; 
the innumerable boats bent on business or plea- 
sure, urged by the oar or wafted by the wind in 
every direction; the costume of the Frank mingled 
with that of the Turk, the Albanian, the Greek, 
the Tartar, the wild mountaineer from Caucasus, 
the slave from Circassia, the horse-dealer from 
Arabia, the silk and carpet merchant from Persia, 
the Dervish from India, and the veiled form of 
woman wherever she appeared, spread out a pic- 
ture of human life and industry, and of natural 
grandeur before me, such as no other part of the 
world could disclose.—Pp. 4, 5. 








WiSAR & SUB BALLS es 





According to late statistical researches, the propor- 
tion of boys born to girls, is as 105 to 100. 

Ten millions of volumes are printed every year in 
Germany. 

A grand and very comprehensive Historical Dic- 
tionary is preparing in France, said to be one of the 
grefifest undertakings of the kind imthe world. 

A Medical Debating Society is about to be estab- 
lished in Jamaica, to improve the votaries of that 
science, 

One hundred and fifty applications have been made 
in Boston on a single day for a small cottage in the 
vicinity. 

A rail-road will cross Ireland to meet the steam- 
boai line from America. 

The Broom and Broom-corn trade is causing much 
speculation in Massachusetts. 

In a late obituary notice, it was beautitully said of 
the subject of it, “his word was better than his bond.” 

Mr. Brooks, of Portland, lately saw the name of 
Mr. Wilde of Georgia, in an album on the High Alps. 

Great attention is paid to the education of Catholic 
children in Buston. 

The different sovereigns of Europe are taking sides 
in the disputes between Don Carlos and the Queen of 
Spain. 

The number of persons in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, engaged in cotton, wool, and flax manufactures, 
is 855,374. 

A ship-canal is projected, of eight miles in length, 
to connect New Orleans with the ocean. 

A silk company has been formed in New Jersey. 
The shares, amounting to $200,000, were taken up in 
a few moments. 

A petition has been presented to Congress for the 
establishment of a Botanic Garden and National Mu- 
seum in Washington. 

Mr. Livingston has charged the city of New-Or- 
leans a fee of $25,000, for gaining a case involy- 
ing one million. ¥ 

A flying-squirrel, having been kindly treated by a 
young lady in Pennsylvania, went back to the woods, 
and brought, successively, nine more of his own spe- 
cies to enjoy her hospitality. 

A remarkable invention for the kneading of dough 
has lately obtained a patent in France. 

A machine, called the Corn-Planter, which saves 
the labor of eight men in planting, has been invented 
by a colored man in Maryland. 

Professor Hitchcock, of Massachusetts, has discov- 
ered several submarine forests in the waters of Cape 
Cod. 

The editor of the Southern Agriculturist, by some 
improved method of culture, produced last year, 48 
bushels of straw-berries on a single half-acre, the 
proceeds of which amounted to $360. 

The application of steam to the lifiing of heavy ar- 








ticles from the holds of ships, and of stones in build- 
ing, promises to be successfully made in Liverpool. 

A decision of the School Committee of Boston, the 
Mayor presiding, sustains a teacher in forbidding his 
female pupils to attend school with their hair in 
papers. 

Dr. Drake, of Cincinnati, calculates that that city 
will contain 100,000 inhabitants by the year 1850. 

The Massachusetts House of Representatives has 
passed anact abolishing capital punishments on va- 
rious sorts of crimes. 

It is proposed to form a company in New York, to 
borrow money of the government, and to secure the 
latter by mortgages on property to the amount of 80, 
000,000 dollars. 

Another great work, a tunnel under the Hudson at 
Albany, is projected in the State of New York. 

A French female dyer in Broad street, possesses a 
rare art of restoring soiled clothes to their original 
fresh colors. 

Mr. Buckingham has broughtin a bill in the House 
of Commons forthe formation of public walks and 
gardens, and places of healthy recreation in the open 
air. 

The number of houses erected in New-York du- 
ring 1835, was 1225—a sizeable town by themselves. 

The main topsail of the ship Pennsylvania, will 
take 1535 yards of canvass. 

Many advantages are ascribed to a proposal of hav- 
ing locks instead of inclined planes on rail roads. 

A good practice exists insome schools in Charles- 
ton, of teaching and explaining to the pupils a lesson 
on one day, and hearing them recite 1t on the next 

General Ma-omb has proposed to Congress the in- 
crease of the U. S. Army to ten thousand men. 

Locomotives have been successfully made to as- 
cend inclined planes without stationary engines. 

A piece of cannon, taken from Burgoyne, at Sarato- 
ga, was rescued uninjured from the rubbish of the 
arsenal recently burned in Kentucky. 

Carpenters are in great demand throughout the 
whole West. 

Captain Nicholson has presented to the city of 
Richmond, portraits of Columbus and Americus Ves- 
pucius, copied from originals at Naples. 

The circulation of small bank notes is about to be 
prohibited in Maine. Why? 

The first defeat of the Indians in Florida, was giv- 
en by the South-Carolina volunteers. 

The City Council of Charleston have been kindly 
put in possession of a very interesting portrait of Gen. 
Moultrie when a young man. 

Arrangements are muking in New England to- 
wards the manufacture of Beet-root Sugar. 

The assassins of Louis Phillipe, are said, after ex- 
ecution, to have exhibited, phrenologically, all the 
qualities of good, mild, sensible, religious men. The 
partisans of the exiled family may not be astonished 
at this. 

Sponges or napkins dipped in the hottest water, 
wrung out, and applied to the throat, are said to be 
excellent in the croup. 

The whip manufactory at Westfield, Mass. turns 
out $500,000 worth ina year. Sad intelligence for 
horses. 

Ferdinand vii,King of Spain, established schools of 
Tauromachia, or bull-fighting. 

An English clergyman at Brussels has invented a 
new motive power, arising frum the compression of 
fluids. 

Land was lately sold in Boston, at $427 per square 
foot. 

Linseed, sugar, liquorice, and lemon-juice, added to 
a little rum, are said to be an excellent recipe for a 
cough. 

Commodore Elliot has suspended two duelliste in 
Smyrna, belonging to the navy. 

A treaty has been made between the U. S. and Co- 
lombia, providing fur perfect and entire reciprocity in 
trade. 
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ORLEGLVWAL POBIRT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
To 
ENGAGED IN THE FLORIDA WAR. 
I care na’ now to braid my hair, 
Or place the simple floweret there; 
My weary heartis sad an’ sair 
That thou art gane awa’. 








Thy song!—alas, I canna sing, 

E’en at the thought, sad tears do spring; 

For sorrow my fu’ heart doth wring, 
That thou art gane awa’. 


The merry laugh, the sportive jest, 

Are banish’d frae my sadden’d breast; 

Now grief maun be its constant guest, 
While thou art gane awa’. 


My lip may sometime wear a smile, 

Tho’ dark’s my waefu’ heart the while, 

Nought may o’ that its care beguile, 
While thou art gane awa’. 


The harrowin’ tho’t frae morn till night, 

Cemes o’er me wi’ a deadly blight;— 

Oh! naething now can gie delight, 
While thou art gane awa’. 


When a’ the weary world’s asleep, 

J wake alane an’ sadly weep; 

Fu’ aft wi’ tears my pillow steep, 
That thou are gane awa’. 


To me looks dark the light o’ day, 

Ana’ unfelt the moon’s pale ray; 

E’en time seems check’d by slow delay, 
While thou art gane awa’. 

The cheerfu’ birds sae sweetly sing, 

Oh! that lik’ them, I could tak’ wing,— 

My notes na mair wi’ grief wa'd ring, 
That thou art gane awa’. 

Oh! soon may cease my mournfu’ strain, 

An’ mickle bliss tak’ place o’ pain; 

We'll meet—an’ may I ne’er again, 
Say, thou art gane awa’. 


For soon thy pains an’ perils past, 
Thou’lt hear na mair the trumpet’s blast;— 
My skie na mair be overcast— 

That thou art gane awa’. 
Sae true it is, ane loving hour 
Wi’ thee,—hath aye the charmed power, 
To banish a’ the clouds that lower, 

While thou art gane awa’. 


Oh come!—ane fond an’ faithfu’ breast 

W ill sooth thine every care to rest;— 

An’ I'll na’ weep wi’ grief opprest, 
That thou art gane awa’. 


Ne’er, ne’er again may bluidy war, 

Frae me direct thy steps afar; 

As now, ilk joy an’ comfort mar, 
That ‘how art gane awa’ 


Oh come!—an’ I'll fu’ humbly kneel 

To Him, who aye thro’ woe an’ weal, 

His waichfu’ care still mak’s me tel, 
While thou art gane awa’. 

Aft hath He spared thy threaten’d life, 

Mid perils sair, an’ biuidy strife, 

Mid journies aft wi’ dangers rife, 
While thou wert gane awa’. 

Wi thankfu’ voice to Him I'll raise 

My g&eerfu’ notes, in grat»fu’ praise; 

Na mair in sorrow’s plaintive lays, 
Mourn, thou art gane awa’. 

Macon, April 28, 1836. C.E.S. 


‘Tbe worst wish that can be entertained for the 
writer of the foregving beautiiul lines, is,that her ‘faith- 
ful soldier brave,’ may have already returned in safe- 
tv from his Florida expedition, and that she is now en- 
gaged in. composing a more joyful cffusion on the oe- 
ceasion for the Southern Rose.] 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SPRING THOUGHTS. 


The pleasant spring with balmy air 

That gently fans the freshened cheek, 

W hose quickening breath wakes all things fair, 
Comes mild subduing winter bleak. 


The smiling earth in bright robes gay 
Looks lovely as the blooming bride, 
Who blushing soft as early day 

‘The loved one welcomes to her side. 


Now glad and genial feelings rise 

As folded flowers to morning ray, 

Each bosom chilly sadness flies 

With winter’s gloom now chased away. 
A thousand links of joyous thought 
Are woven in one fairy chain, 

And hours of bliss to memory brought 
Refresh the wearied mind again. 


The love of friends remembered, steals 
O’er my soothed heart, dispelling pain, 

My grateful soul that influence feels 

As the glad earth the softening rain. 

But of the thoughts my heart that swell, 
Those that to memory kindly bring 

Dear friends in Southern homes who dwell, 
Are most like thee, oh gentle spring! 


Bowdoin College, 1836. C. L, Hemans. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


I stood beside the couch 
And saw the Mother's pure and holy joy 
Beam forth upon her first, her new born babe. 
*T was then, that first she knew a mother’s feeling; 
Then first she felt enkindled in her breast 
That deep, o’erwhelming, anxious love, which none 
Except God’s fairest of creation feel 
Towards their offspring. "Tis a love which makes 
The timid bold, the coward brave: a léve 
Unchangeable, maternal, pure. 


Again I stood 
Within the door of that same room; but now, 
The scene is changed. No smile sits lightly on 
The mother’s brow, but grief and care, though chast- 

en’d 

With looks of holy, fervent faith, are there. 
Her first, her only child is summoned hence 
By death—and yetshe murmurs not, but bowing 
Beneath the dreadful stroke, in humble trust 
Of future joys, she prays for resignation. 
“The Lord hath giv’n, the Lord hath borne away, 
And blessed be his name.”’ 


Again I saw 
That mother blest. She held within her arms 
A little cherub, far too fair and bright 
To blossom here on earth—ihe mother’s strong 
Affection centered in her only child, 
W hose gay and lightsome laugh could recompense 
The ills of life. Indeed this daughter seem’d 
Almost an idol, and gave early promise 
Of rarest excellence. 


But ere, alas, 
The tree had time to bloom, a chilling frost 
Nipp’d off its shouts,—death claim’d her for his own. 
Did not the mother sink? Did notthe wave 
Of sorrow triumph o’er religion’s power? 
Oh no! again she kissed affliction’s rod. 
A holy, clasten’d cheerfulness she had, 
Which scarcely wan’d e’en at the lastembrace. 
And when she thus surrender’d back to God 
This gift, she humbly sigh’d, “Thy will be dene.” 
Her’s is indeed “a victory o’er the grave.” 

MA 


Charleston, April, 1836. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


OBITUARY. 
DIED—On the 3d instant, JOHN FULLERTON, 
aged 5 years, 5 months and 5 days, the beloved son of 
Dr. and Mrs. T. Y. Simons. 
How blest thy lot, sweet child! to wake while here 
Transports of Hope, Affection, Pride, Delight; 
And now thou’rt gone, still to shed down a dear 


Submission, Peace, and Trust, on Sorrow’s night. 
S. G. 


—_- 

























& GERSCROCDa.a 
A PAIR OF SACRED PORTRAITS. 
BY S. G. BULFINCH, OF AUGUSTA. 













JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


SONNET I. 


In Pilate’s hall, by scornful Pharisees 
Surrounded, and by dark-browed Roman bands, 
Before the Procurator’s footstool stands 

The Son of God, the glorious Prince of Peace. 

Alone he stands, his follower’ all have fled; 

In mockery o’er his limbs a Pobe is thrown 
Of regal purple; and a thorny vrown 

Appears in scorn upon his sacred head. 

But calm he spake: From God my power proceeds, 
Without his will thou canst not harm a hair 
Upon my brow; then patient»will I bear 

The unrighteous punishment of holy deeds. 

lam a king, but not with mortal state. 

He said, and humbly died, the greatest of the great. 





















SONNET Il. 


And oh, what beams of dignity and love 

Flowed o’er his sacred features, as he stood 
Calmly amid the foes who sought his blood, 

His eyes upturning to his home above! 
The haughty Judge with admiration gazed, 

And spoke him guiltless; but the frantic crowd 

Demand their victim's death with clamours loud 
As the fierce Scribes their stormy passions raised. 
Follower of Jesus! learn of him to bear 

Unmoved the fury of victorious fves; 

Though shame environ thee, and anguish close 
Thy dying eyes, yet shrink not; thou dost share 
Thy Master’s sufferings; thou shalt share his rest: 
Oh learn of him to live, to die, and to be blest. 
















































(FROM AN ENGLISH PUBLICATION.) 
TRANQUILLITY. 


Ah! what shall man desire? Phe 
To dwell in tents beneath the tree? 
To guard his hearth?’ To skim the sea? 

Or to deep caves retire? 


The firmest rocks may quake: 
And many a corse is in the deep; 
And winds through ruined homes may sweep, 
And wailing music wake. 
What shall man fear? To lie 
Subdued by pangs of heart and brain? 
To hope and gather only pain? 
To mourn and then to die? 


Angels are with the brave. 
Ifeaven’s eyes are on the couch of woe. 
Hope learns for higher strifes to glow: 
Her pillow is the grave. 


What shall man hope or fear 
When gifts are not alike to all; 
W hen the same dreams in some recall 
A smile, in some a tear? 


In tumults or alone, 


’Mid hosts or in the still recess, 
Feeling its power to feed and bless, 





Let each receive his own. 





